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These promoters discussed Kansas with Secretary Thompson, Senator
Douglas, and others. They discovered two determinations on slavery
and the constitution. In the first place, slave property in the territory
must be protected, whatever the future action of the state. Administra-
tion leaders were agreed that this could best be done by making the
constitution silent on slavery. The doctrines of the Supreme Court as
revealed by the Dred Scott case would secure the institution as long as
federal authority existed in Kansas. Thereafter it would be a matter of
states' rights. An alternative plan was that which Stanton had men-
tioned, of submitting the slavery article separately when the constitu-
tion was voted on.

The second discovery made by the land-office ring was that the con-
stitution must be submitted to the people. The Buchanan chiefs would
tolerate no other plan. The South might object, but the safety of the
Democracy in non-slave states was believed to depend upon it. In the
light of these imperatives Isacks drew up a program for a constitution
which has not survived. Presumably its land ordinance was the one
adopted by the convention, but its scheme for slavery submission, we
are assured by sworn testimony, was different.

During the course of their stay these men called on Walker, to find
out whether he would support the proslavery program. He received
them cordially enough, and when they suggested whisky he served
them wine and brandy; but he would not take sides. He was to be
governor, he told them, of the whole people. His alcohol did not cheer
them, and they left him in stern mood. They looked at one another and
then agreed, "He won't do." Evidently they must discipline another
governor. Calhoun and Maclean then hurried to Kansas ahead of their
chief magistrate, ready to make it warm for him if he made any conces-
sions to free-soilers.28

Blissfully ignorant of the hostility of his disgruntled visitors, Walker
set out for Kansas with a most unusual staff. He had chosen Charles
Mcllvaine, nephew of Bishop Charles P. Mcllvaine of Ohio, as his
private secretary and Patrick H. Carey, late of the New Yorl( Times,